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The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by the 
Comte de Tocqueville, and now first translated into English by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1896. — xiv, 409 pp. 

During the last troubled century of her history France has produced 
many politicians who have posed as philosophers, and a few philoso- 
phers who have mingled in politics. De Tocqueville is a conspicu- 
ous example of the latter class. For over ten years he played a 
part in the Chamber of Deputies, and conformed externally to the 
accepted canons of the politician's life. But for all that he was no 
politician. The motives which guided his official actions were not 
those of his colleagues. He was above all the man of observation 
and reflection. While Thiers and Guizot employed either directly 
or indirectly all the tricks of the politician's trade to attain the poli- 
tician's end — power, de Tocqueville, watching with some disdain the 
methods of those about him, found his most congenial employment 
in maintaining a connection between his party's policy and the fun- 
damental principles for which the party stood. Among the most skill- 
ful of the phrase-makers, whose gift is so potent in French politics, 
he was distinguished from the rest by attaching more importance to 
the substance than to the form of his phrases. He understood the 
tendency of the French public to take what he calls the " man-of- 
letters' view of politics," which consists in 

seeking for what is novel and ingenious rather than for what is true ; in 
preferring the showy to the useful ; in showing one's self very sensible to 
the playing and elocution of the actors, without regard to the results of the 
play ; and ... in judging by impressions rather than reasons [p. 88]. 

Against this tendency, de Tocqueville felt strongly the necessity of 
unceasing strife. 

The " recollections " embodied in the work before us cover the 
personal experiences of the author from February to June, 1848, and 
from June to October, 1849. By a happy chance, the philosophical 
student of democracy in its most peaceful aspect was able to observe 
from the center the phenomena of democracy in cyclonic development. 
The result of the observation, committed to writing two years after 
the fact, combines the vividness of the first impression with the 
sobriety of the matured judgment upon the events. In respect to 
the actual happenings of February and June, 1848, de Tocqueville's 
detailed account serves only to strip off the few remaining shreds of 
"glory " from many very commonplace incidents that have been dis- 
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guised by them. It is in his judgments of leading men concerned in 
the affairs of the day, and in his reflections upon the general character 
of politics, that the author's work is most fascinating. 

Few of the leading politicians of the time emerge intact from the 
philosopher's crucible. Thiers's weaknesses are made particularly 
prominent. In the presence of the trouble which his own political 
course had precipitated, he is shown to have lost his head entirely ; 
and when the socialists rose in Paris in June, 1848, he was prompt to 
urge the abandonment of the city (pp. 202, 203) — the expedient which, 
when adopted under similar circumstances, and largely through his 
influence, in 187 1, led to the most disastrous consequences. Lamar- 
tine appears in these pages as endowed with much greater physical 
courage than Thiers, as well as with a higher degree of moral stamina 
and political insight. Ledru-Rollin, who loomed so large and terrible 
in the excited imagination of many of his contemporaries, is dis- 
missed with contempt as a 

sensual and sanguine heavy fellow, quite without principles and almost 
without brains, . . . free from malice . . . and incapable of cutting the throats 
of any one of his adversaries, except, perhaps, for the sake of historical 
reminiscences or to accommodate his friends [p. 151]. 

The almost uniformly unfavorable judgment of de Tocqueville on 
the conspicuous men of the day is doubtless attributable at bottom 
to the fact that they, as practical politicians, could not be adjusted 
to the philosophical formulas which were the unconscious foundation 
of the critic's thought. 

The general reflections on politics with which the narrative of par- 
ticular events is interspersed are of the same striking character that 
made the author's reputation in his first great work. The theme 
upon which most of them depend is democracy and revolution as 
illustrated by France. The February Revolution, he claims, sprang 
from "general causes impregnated with accidents"; and this is true 
of all like transactions. Neither a fatalistic succession of general 
causes, which " suppress men from the history of the human race," 
nor a chapter of accidents, nor a suddenly improvised stroke of 
genius or audacity in any popular leader, embodies the complete ex- 
planation of any great political upheaval. M. de Tocqueville claims 
that he foresaw a revolution, but he concedes that the revolution took 
him by surprise ; and he denies that anything more than this can be 
claimed by any of his contemporaries, whether conservative or 
radical. 
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The events of February were recognized at once as having termi- 
nated the rule of the bourgeoisie, and de Tocqueville comments with 
ill-concealed malice on the anxiety with which this class sought to 
ingratiate itself with the masses. A plebeian ancestor now became a 
prize to every family, who " took as great pains to make a display of 
[him J as, not long before, they would have taken to conceal his 
existence." But it was the socialistic, as distinct from the purely 
republican, element in the revolution that gave the event its peculiar 
significance. De Tocqueville easily detects the cause of the social- 
ists' failure to control France as the extremists had done in the first 
revolution. The country people, who in 1789 had everything to gain 
by the projects of the Parisian leaders, in 1848 had everything to 
lose. The abolition of property rights in 1848 would have undone 
the work of 1789. This is why the whole country population rose 
en masse to support the government against the insurgents of May 
and June. But de Tocqueville, while rejoicing at the result, is too 
much of a philosopher to be sure that it is final. His study of the 
march of revolution through sixty years has made him chary of set- 
ting any limit to its progress. All political institutions inconsistent 
with general equality have been swept away ; is it not to be expected 
that the social institution, private property, which appears to be the 
only remaining sign of inequality among men, will also be assailed ? 
He puts, but does not answer, the question: "Will socialism remain 
buried in the disdain with which the socialists of 1848 are so justly 
covered ? " He is clearly in doubt. 

The more I study the former condition of the world, and see the world of 
our own day in greater detail ... the more I am tempted to believe that 
what we call necessary institutions are often no more than institutions to 
which we have grown accustomed, and that in matters of social constitu- 
tion the field of possibilities is much more extensive than men living in their 
various societies are ready to imagine [pp. 1 00-101]. 

The last part of the Recollections treats of the period when the 
author was minister of foreign affairs in the Barrot cabinet, at the 
beginning of Louis Napoleon's presidency. This part was written 
in 185 1, and while in no degree less interesting than the others, it 
seems to me to be very distinctly impressed with ideas of the time of 
the writing, and thus to lack faithfulness to those of the time written 
of. The trail of the coup d'etat is over it all. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



